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ABSTRACT 

This report is one of five submitted as products of a 
*<Study Desiqned ':o Assist Planning cf Besearch on Significant 
Instructional Fectures in Bilingual Education Programs." The reports 
are intended to assist the National Institute of Education (NIE) in 
its plans for a major new research study in bilingual educazion* The 
present volunre is a discussion of working definitions of terms for 
use in the features study* The terras discussed are "bilingual 
education,'* '^consequences for children/' "instructional features," 
"significant," and "model." Alternative definitions and the 
implications of each for desiqn are presented. The definitions 
selected by NIE are intended to guide the research to be conducted. 
(fluthor/0^) 
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POREWOFD 



This report is one of five submitted by Abt Associates Incorporated (AAI) 
to the National Institute of Education* as products of a "Study Designed to 
Assist Planning of Research on Significant InstructiDnal Features in Bilingual 
Education Programs", Contract no* NIE-400-79-0071* The reports are intended to 
assist NIE in its plans for a major new research study in bilingual education* 
The information provided will be combined with that from other sources by NIE 
in its construction of a research plan* to be incorporated in one or more 
requests for proposaJ s (RFP's) to implement and conduct the major study* 



The Instructional Features Study was formulated by the Division of 
Education Part C Coordinating Committee as one of several studies that 
implement research mandates in the language of ESEA Title vilt Part C* A 
description of the study (denoted "B-1") is provided in the u*S*H*E*W* 
Research Plan for Bilingual Education (July/ 1979) . This planning assistance 
study was one component of Phase I of the Three phase Hb"W plan* 



These reports were prepared as products of Tasks 1-5 of the planning 
assistance contract. The titles of the reports/ and summaries of their 
contents, are; 

1* Working Definitions of Terms for the Biling^ual Instructional Features 
Study , by Sarah Nieves- Squires and Robert Goodrich* 

This is a discussion of working definitions of tems for use in the 
features study* The terms discussed are "bilingual education", 
"consequences for children", "instructional features", "significant", 
and "model"* Alternative definitions and the implications of each 
for design are presented. The definitions selected by NIE are intended 
to guide the research to be conducted* 

2* A Bibliography of Significant Instructional Features in Bilingual 
Education Programs/ by Sarah Nieves-Squires, et al. 

This is an annotated bibliography of papers^ articles, pamphlets and 
books that deal with instructional features of bilingual education. 
The materials are organized by a classification system of features 
based on a content analysis of the sources surveyed* Tho report 
demonstrates that/ while many instructional features arv. discussed/ 
there is little or no empirically based research on their specific 
consequences for children* 
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3- Planning Factors for Studies of Bilingual instructional Features / 
by Robert L. Goodrich. 

This report is based on a review of studies of educational instructional 
features in both monolingual and bilingual contexts/ and on conversa- 
tions with a large n%iinber of researchers and critics. The intent of 
the report is to summarize the state of the art of bilingual education- 
al features research as a base for designs to be developed by NIE. 

4- Tentative Alternative Designs for a Study of Significant instructional 
Features in Bilingual Education r by Robert L, Goodrich, 

This report presents alternative study designs and plans for implementa- 
tion of the instructional features study, it is based on the knowledge 
base assembled in the three preceding reports, the designs presented 
are not to be implemented directly by kiE in the RFP, but used. 
Rather, they are simply one source of infomation available to the kiE 
planners/ to be factored into the overall design process, 

5. Feasibility and Credibility of Bilingual instructional Features Study 
Plans; Field Verification , by Sarah Kieves-Squires/ Uobert L. Goodrich, 
and Cristina Bodinger*-de Uriarte. 

This report summarizes the. results of 123 open interviews conlucted with 
bilingual practitioners and administrators in five sitest Los Angeles/ 
Miami/ Hew York, Oakland/ Rough Rock/ A2. The questions asked were 
designed to elicit responses about the working definitions of terms 
(Paper 1) and the designs considered (Papers 3f 4). The intent was 
to test the credibility and acceptability to consumers of alternative 
study approaches. 
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1 * Introduction 



This cepott is the first of a secies to be prepared for the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) to assist the Institute in planning a study 
(or studies) of instructional F;?atures in BilingaiX Education, as author- 
ized by Congress in the Bilingual Education Act* Part C, The overall goal 
of this planning study is to produce alternative designs and recommendations 
for the Instructional Features Study. NIE v/ill integrate these plans and 
reconmendations into its own planning procesSf andf when this process is 
complete^ they will issue RFP's for the implementation of the study. 

This particular planning report is one of three to be submitted simul- 
taneously to iJiE. The goal of the three reports is to establish a base for 
formulation of study planSf by bringing together existing knowledge about 
bilingual education features in a coherent and useful form. The topics of 
the threi are (1) working definitions of terms in bilingual education/ 12) 
published knowledge about instructional features in bilingual education* 
and (3) planning factors for new studies* based on strengths and weaknesses 
of previous studies. 

The terms for which fuller working definitions are to be developed 
in this report are ''bilingual education*'' consequences for children*" 
"instructional features*" "significant*" and "mod^l-" Each of the 
remaining sections of this report presents one of these terms. Each 
section consists of a background article to explain the historiographies 
sociological* and educational basis for definitions to be provided and a 
second article that sets forth the definitions; and a third section that 
presents implications for design of the instructional dimensions study. 
In each care^ two or three alternative definitions are provided. Since 
these definitions will be cperationalized and used directly in the planning 
of new studies* these alternatives reflect different directions in which 
the actual research could turn, jjie will select the actual working defini- 
tions to be used. 
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The definitions to be presented are based on several forms of knowl- 
edge and inquiry* First/ we discussed alternative definitions with our 
consultants and wich a large number of researchers m an extended field 
trip. Next/ we applied our knowledge of study design and instrumentation 
to consider ihe problem of operationalizing the definitions* Then the 
alternative definitions? themselves were cc^structed- 

The definitions presented here will be incorporated in interview 
protocols to be used in a field verification effort. These will be ad- 
ministered in February 1980 to teachers/ aides/ school administrators/ 
parents/ and community people in several sites. These will include Cuban* 
Puerto Rican/ Chicano/ Navajo/ and Chinese Communities. The protocols will 
be integrated and brought directly to bear on a revised version of this 
report* Additional input fron our consultants and other researchers will 
also be sought and used^ to reflect the current thinKing of a diverse group 
of persons who have stakes in bilingual education. A report on the field 
verification effort will be submitted to WIE on March 1/ 1980. 
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2* Bilingual £d^Jcation 



2 , 1 Sac kg round 

The Social Component of Bilingual Education 

In this section we set forth a historiographic and sociological back- 
gco^jnd for working definitions of bilingual education for this planning 
study. The definitions will be applied operationally in the formulation 
of alternative plans for new research in bilingual education features to 
establish the scope of inquiry. 

The concept of bilingual ed^jcation is not a new one in the United 
States* The Pennsylvania school Law of 1337 placed German p^Jblic schools 
on equal footing with the English p^jblic schools* and established schools 
in which German was the sole means of instruction. The Ohio statute of 
1342 provided that children of German parents could attend school in other 
than their local district/ if the German language was not offered in their 
home districts. In 1373/ the Ohio Legislature required school coTnmio- 
sioners to provide language instruction in districts where requested by 
at least 75 residents/ for at least 40 pupils. The Cleveland school board 
ruled later on that all pupils must study German (as well as English) if 
at least 80 residents requested it. In 1870 the U.S. Ccmmissioner of Edu- 
cation reported: (Zeydel/ 1975) "the German lang^jage has actually become 
the second language of our Republic, and a knowledge of German is now con- 
sidered essential to a finished education.** By 1900, the number of pupils 
receiving German instruction in the public elementary schools was nearly a 
quarter million, as new waves of immigration arrived/ thiiir languages were 
also introduced into the public schools. 

Thus early bilingual ed^jcation in the United states was directly 
responsive to the expressed desires of the community and reflected their 
linguistic priorities. There was no conflict between maintenance of the 
German language and culture and their status as Americans, German was 
maintained as an "unmarked*** language by these programs and there was no 
compensatory content* 



*Fishman initiated the kjse rf the vord '"unmarked" to indicate a r-ocially 
unstigmatized language. 
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All of this changed on May 1, 1915, ''/hen a German submarine sank 
thii Lusitania off the coast of England* There was an inunediate reaction 
against the German language and the German culture/ and a tremendous impact 
on the teaching and study of non-English languages in public school, "It 
wa5 not until the passage of the Bilingual Education Act in 1967 that bi- 
lingual education once again was considered a desirable educational alter* 
native. The Act marked a major change in education policy in this coun- 
try for the first time since the xenophobic outbursts of World War I had 
d^Kiicated the schools to the eradication of all languages other than 
English*** (National ^^dvlsory Council on Bilingual Education* 1979) 

Sut the new legislation did net eollow the historical model/ with 
its objectives of cultural and linguistic maintenance. From its inception* 
the Bilingual Education Act has been closely tied instead to a "compensatory" 
approach. As part of the *'Great Society's" new programs of the 1960's/ 
the Bilingual Education Act was seen largely as a means to promote social 
;justice, and inore immediately, to help reduce social conflict* 

The Bilingual Education Act reflects widespread legal and social 
attitudes in the U.S* Drawing on a number of court cases, Romero ^nd 
Castro (1977) suggest that "the major thrust of bilingual education in 
the U.S, 15 the protection of civil rights for certain groups*" Pena 
(n.d*) advocates mastery of the English language as the true goal of bi-* 
lingual education programs* The State of the Art Report from the Austin 
Bilingual Resource Center identifies the primary goal as "to provide the 
LESA student {whose first language is Spanish) with an early opportunity 
to experience academic success by learning and having (Spanish) in school, 
while gaining proficiency in English language skills,"* (Tamara, n^d.) 
The regents of the State of New York echo this position: "The primary 
goal is provide equal educational opportunity through activities capi- 
talizing on their proficiency in their native lang-^age and developing 
competence in English." (N.Y. state Education Department, 1972) The 
National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education (1979) reports that "It 
has never been a goal of bilingual or bicultural education to estabUsh and 
maintai*^ a cultural identity different frcm the American mainstream*" 
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Although this approach to bilingual education is currently well 
established in public policy* it has been rejected by a large number of 
bilingual e<iucation proponents, .who would prefer to return to a concept of 
bilingual education that emphasizes cultural/linnuistic maintenance (fol- 
lowing the historical precedent) and a broader range of social objectives. 
Some believe that many of the programs represent a form of educational 
tokenism/ falling into the class of Parkins' (1976) "rhetorical, limited 
opportunity system/" described below. 

The key word for the rhetorical limited opportunity 
system is indeed "cost" measured in fiscal terms on 
the social surface/ b'it in institutional and personal 
terms when the eyes and ears of the public are out of 
range. Lip service is paid to "innovation" and "risk- 
taking"/ but most functionaries know that this is rhetoric 
intended to pacify the usually small proportion of vocai 
publics seriously concerned with educational reform. 
Educational success is measured in terms of those variables 
which will publicly support the apparent merits of the 
formal system/ casting doubt or blame upon "non-achievers" 
whose performances do not reflect well upon the a priori 
claims of the system to hav« isolated the most crucial 
variables of educational success. 

But the more cogent objection of this group of bilingual education 
proponents is the failure of most current programs to reflect sociocultural 
or linguistic goals beyond tho3^£ of a compensatory nature. In particular/ 
many bilingual education advocates are concerned with the effect of public 
school instruction upon language use in other community domains- Since 
middle cJ^ss American culture penalizes those who do not speak the standard 
language/ one of the first goals of Bilingual Education programs should be, 
and is in most currert legislation/ that of teaching students the skills 
necessary to function adequately in all English classrooms, However/ there 
is disagreement over other goals. Most proponents of bilingual education 
believe that concepts of cultural pluralism should replace those of the 
"melting pot/" i.e. that bilingual students should have the option not to 
join a single monolithic English-speaking culture. Prom this perspective/ 
"marked" languages are not just educational tools to be used in a transition 
to English/ but should be an integral and continuing part of the curriculum. 



The effectiveness of Title VII n*ay have been limited by the failure 
of most programs to consider the social structure of the con»munity in the 
development of curriculum materials. This failure may also have deeper 
consequences. The status of a cultural/linguistic group controls the future 
of its linguistic system* If a cultural group suffers Erom declining pres- 
tige, its linguistic systen* is stigmatized/ corrected, and perhaps extin- 
guished* If the group nsoves into the mainstream/ and its culture is prom- 
inent and respected/ then the linguistic system is incorporated in the 
dominant dialect of the language. Unfortunately/ little research exists 
on diachronic effects (i*©* historical changes) of Bilingual Education on 
community linguistic systems or language related behavior and attitudes. 

This instructional features study will be funded by Congress to pro- 
vide information for the Title VII reappropriation hearings, and to 
contribute to the general body of knowledge about bilingual instructional 
features* As such/ it might appear that the relevant definition of bi-* 
lingual education for the study would follow Title VII guidelines, but this 
would in fact be i mistaket The guidelines derive from the attempt by 
Congress to provide equity for non-English-speaking art limitfd-English- 
proficiency children, and only those factors considered relevant by policy 
makers are included* However/ these factors jOxe in fact narrow. The 
transitional mode reflected in the legislation is not always the appro- 
priate source tor a holistic approach to equity. This narrow definition 
of equity roust be considered m the context of the characteristics of the 
student/ the c<^unity and the culture. The best way to determine the 
prescriptive policy measures needed to achieve equity is to understand the 
wide range of purposes and consequences for bilingual education in its 
various forms/ across languages/ cultures and aims. Thus the focus of the 
study should be instructional features in bilingual education--public, 
private/ formal and nonformai/ and their effects on students/ and not the 
effects of Title VII programs. Expansion of the definition of Bilingual 
Education beyond Title VII reflects historical precedent/ current trends 
in thinking among bilingual education proponents/ and will result in a 
richer data base on which to ground a phenomenological study. The knowl- 
edge to be produced will be responsive to Congress in its legislative 
mandate to identify effective models for bilingual education. 
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The conciirrent Title VII instructional Component study being conducted 
by Development Associates* Inc. for the tJ.S. Office of Education, on the 
other hand, concentrates on Title VII evaluation. It is less concerned with 
variation within Title VII than the success or failure of the generic 
program m enabling LE? students to develop the skills they need to survive 
in all-English speaking classrooms. The NIE study and the OSOE studies 
should take complementary approaches to the research to be performed. 

The operational use of the definition of bilingual education will be 
to denote the limits of the study's scope/ cind not to define an Gducational 
"treatment". Any definition that is broad enough to be of optimal use in 
the features study is too broad to be considered a "treatment." To g^,in 
analytic strength/ the variation of features within the definition should 
in fact be maximized, so that the broadest view of the phenomenology of 
instructional features is obtained. 

In fact/ we argue for the rpost inclusive definition of bilingual 
education/ one that concentrates on the linguistic minority child, and not 
the project. In this conceptualization/ the child is seen as the focus of 
a system that includes not only schools but most other community institu- 
tions such as churches/ clubS/ tempies/ Saturday schools/ family^ and other 
institutions that have significant consequences for language development. 
Nearly every linguistic minority child is learning English* somewnere in 
the social system/ inside or outside public school bilingual education. A 
comprehensive study of the phenomei^a that influence the linguistic minority 
student would include all contexts/ fornial and informal/ where learning 
takes place. Instead of tryi.^ to generalize to a population of orojects 
{the objective of Title VII evaluation) the study would concentrate on the 
total educational support system for the limited English proficiency (LEP) 
student. The universe of generalizability would consist of the population 
of linguistic minority students/ and the subpopulation of LEP students. 
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2 . 2 Definitions of Bilingual Edacation 



In this section/ three alternative definitions o£ biiingaal education 
of increasing inciasivness are presented. The first emphasizes the intent 
of Title VII. The last is a comprehensive definition that we (AAI) think 
reflects American history/ current social trends and the thinking of 
bilingual educators. It is intended to provide a holistic view of the 
linguistic minority student in his or her total educational context. Since 
the definition is to establish a scope for the instructional features 
study/ the argument for an inclusive definition is, really* an argument for 
a study of wide scope. 

The narrowest reasonable definition reflects the objectives of Title 
VII. Its adoption would lead to identification of the Title 711 universe 
of projects/ and Che students in them^ for the scope of the study. This 
definition is as follows: 



First Definition Bilingual education is a pedagogical process 
where two languages are used to help limited English proficiency 
(LEP) children acquire the skills necessary to perform successfully 
in all -English classrooms/ and to inrprove their academic performance/ 
thus improving rheir long term life changes. 



The relation to the Title VII language^ quoted below/ is clear. 



The term 'program of bilingual education' means a program of 
instruction, designed for children of limited English proficiency in 
elementary or secondary schools^ in which/ with respect to the years 
of study to which such program is applicable - 



(i) there is instruction given in/ and study of, English and/ 
to the extent necessary to allow a (^ild to achieve competence 
in the English language^ the native language o£ the children of 
limited English proficiency, and such instruction is given wtth 
appreciation for the cultural heritage of such children^ " i of 
other children in American society^ and/ with respect _emen- 
tary and secondary school instruction/ such instruction snajl/ 
to the extent necessary/ be in all courses or subjects o£ study 
which will allow a child to progress effectively 
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{ii) the requirements in subparagraphs (B) through (F) o£ this 
paragraph and established pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section are met. 



(B) Xn order to prevent the segregation of children on the basis 
of national origin in programs assisted under this titles and in order 
to broaden the understanding of children about languages and cultural 
heritages other than their own^ a program of bilingual instruction 
may include the participation o£ children whose language is English/ 
but in no event shall the percentage of such children exceed 40 per 
centum. The objective of che program shall be to assist children of 
limited English proficiency to improve their English language skills^ 
and the participation of other children in the program must be for the 
principal purpose of contributing to the achievement of the objective. 
The program may provide for centralization of teacher training and 
curriculum cevelopment, but it shall serve such children in tne 
schools which they normally attend. 

Xf the First Definition were adopted^ the study would miss much of 
the total phenomenology of bilingual education^ and would be unnecessarily 
constrained regarding the objectives of different programs, Furthermoref 
although there is wide variability within Title VH-oriented programs, many 
programs with relatively unique features would be excluded. This defini- 
tion should be expanded, not only to represent a wider spectrum of bilin- 
gual education as it exists, but to increase the research base for studies 
of instruct.icnal features . 



The definition given by NIE liberalizes the First Definition by 
broadening the range of sponsoring agencies, while retaining emphasis on 
LEP students. By e^:cluding the statement of objectives of the compensa- 
torily oriented Title VIX definition, it expands the scope to include 
programs with maintenance goals — * even those that include no English 
language component. 



Second Definition (N3E) 



o bilingual education programi a program intended 

primarily for language minority students with limited 
English proficiency. Although most bilingual programs 
are in grades K-6f programs which extend to grade 12 
cr which are intended for secondary level students 
alone are also of interest. For the purpose of this 
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study^ siich programs incXiider but are not limited tOf 
those supported through Title VII funds* Bilingual 
education programs could also include classroom 
activities supported through LEA or SEA funds ^ com- 
munity base programs supported as demonstrations 
through NIE, OSOE/ or other methods* 

A simil£tr definition was made by USOE (1971), except that the USOE 
specifies that the program involve instruction in two languages* 

(Bilingual education is] the use of two languages, one of 
whicn is English^ as mediums of instruction for the same 
pupil population in a well-organized program which eiKron- 
passes all or part of the curriculum and includes the study 
of the history and culture associated with the mother 
tongue* A complete program develops and maintains the 
children's self-esteem and a legitimate pride in both 
cultures * 



These definitions are operationalizabie in the instructional features 
study by conducting a survey of programs sponsored by LEA's, SEA*s, and 
other public and private agencies to establish a sample frame* The 
magnitude of this effort could be reduced by sampling geographical areas 
first and conducting the suivey only in a limited number of locales* The 
definition is useful, and workable for the study^ but may miss linguistic 
minority students (particularly non-Kispanic studentsi '*fho are not enrolled 
in conventional bilingual education programs* The following definition 
would include 3II such students: 



Third Definition Bilingual education is the formal or informal 
process of instruction that the language minority student m 
the primary or secondary school years encounters, and that have 
tangible consequences for the language development of the student* 
Bilingual education programs may occur in any context: public, 
private or parochial school, community organizations, church or 
synagogue, Saturday school or any other institution* Their 
objectives may include cultural, social, linguistic, academic, 
attitudinal, or affective elements or any other positive conse** 
quences for students* 
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Since this definition includes mainstream monolingual education 
as it Is actually encountered by the language minority student/ it would 
seem to be of questionable value as a definition of bilingual education. 
The mainstream classroom can, however/ be regarded as a type of immersion 
treatment not unlike those that have been successful foL- Anglo students in 
Canada. The working definition is not intended to define goq d^ bilingual 
education/ but rather to indicate the scope of educational settings that 
should be considered in the instructional feati'res study, the definition/ 
in other wordS/ concentrates on the student ar- not on the project* 

This definition is not so difficult to operat ionalize as it might 
first appear. Xn Planning Paper 3, a student-oriented sample design/ based 
on the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) school survey/ is presented. It can 
be used to locate schools and school districts where large numbers of LEP 
students are located/ regardless of the types of programs in which they are 
enrolled* Fran the Public schools, one can move, through site level 
investigation/ to the community context and its components that promote 
learning* These would be included in a comprehensive study* based from its 
inception on an anthropological/ethnographic/ as well as an educational/ 
framework* 

2.3 Implications for Design 

The selection of an operational definition for bilingual education to 
be used in the instructional features study Is critical because it affects 
the basic orientation of the study/ and its total scope* The working defi^' 
nition adopted indicates the range of formal and informal language resources 
that should be examined in relation to the education and language develop- 
njent of the student. The following paragraphs indicate the specific impli-* 
cations of adopting each of the three alternative definitions* 
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{1} If the First Definition is adopted, then the scope of the study 
is limited to programs whose objectives parallel those of Title VH of the 
ESEA. For all practical purposes, the universe of projects under this 
definition consists cf a combination of Title VH projects and those spon- 
sored by other agencies that reflect the principal objectives of the legis- 
lation — transitional programs. The first step in conducting the study 
would be to construct this sample frame and to select a study sample of 
projects. The implementation of Definition 1 would thus be technically 
simple, especially if the sample frame were limited to Title Vll projects 
per se . 

The usefulness of the study would, however, suffer if Definition 1 is 
adopted. Some of the specific problems follow. 

• First/ the definition would exclude programs that are in fact of 
consequence for language minority students. Many of these pro- 
grams include features that axe not present in transition-oriented 
programs (or are present in token implementation). By excluding 
such programs/ the range of Instructional features that can be 
examined is narrowed, and analytic power to see their effects 
would be substantially attenuated- 



• Second, the definition excludes various forms of maintenance pro 
grams. These programs are of great Interest to practitioners and 
bilingual education researchers alike. While they represent a 
minority of those currently available* they may indicate routes to 
be taken in the future, perhaps even in federal legislation. One 
instructional features study obiiective is to produce guides for 
improvemet^t of bilingual education instructional practices. The 
capacity of the study to address this objective would be weakened 
if it did not include innovative programs outside the legislative 
mandate. The credibility of the study to researchers and practi- 
tioners would be reduced. 



♦ Third, the definition concentrates on the project rather than 
the student (in common with the Second Definition). Inevitably, 
analyses would concentrate on project characteristics and not the 
social context in vhich the itudent Lives. A better definition 
of bilingual education vould explicitly recognize that (1) the 
school JLS only one locus where language acquisition occurs and 
12) many of the potential clients bilingual education are not 
now participating in projects. 
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(2) The Second DefinitioHf provided by NIE in the RFP for this plan'* 
ning assistance study/ provides for a less constrained instructional fea- 
tures study by enlarging the scope to include any school programs intended 
for language minority Gtudents, regardless of the objectives of the program. 
Thus programs that concentrate on maintenance or even restoration of the 
native language are included/ even though there may be no attempt to teach 
the skills necessary for the student to be mainstreamed. 

Furthermore, the definition specifically includes projects that may be 
comntunity based, no matter what their source o£ funding. The community 
non**English language resources (churches, comunity halls, Saturday 
schools, social clubs, etc.) that FishiP*in (1979) is currently studying are 
specifically included. 

The first implication for design is that a much larger sample frame 
woald have to be constructed than under the First Definition. This would 
require identification of perhaps hundreds of sources of information and 
t^' expenditure of considerable resources, and may not be possible within 
the constricted time frame planned for the instructional features study. 

The second intplication for design is that data collection and analytic 
methods would have to be expanded beyond those required under the First 
Definition. It would not be possible to study institutions outside the 
conventional school setting with the same instruments and observation tech- 
niques within the school. Case study methods, particularly ethnographic 
and anthropological techniques, would be required. 

(3) The Third Definition provides a student focused perspective to 
bilingual education. It includes all of the institutions and contextual 
features included in the Second Definition, plus any additional informal 
programs or activities that matter in students* lives. There are several 
principal implications for design. 
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First, if the study is to concentrate on minority language students^ 
rather than on students enrolled in bilingual programs per se ,- then the 
saitiple frame should be constructed to simplify identification of areas 
where language minority students live, whether or not they are in bilingual 
education projec'*;s. This approach favors the choice of geographical area^^r 
rather than projects, such as cities, counties, or ijEA^s as pr;:.H y sampling 
units, so that all language minority students in the area are potential 
study subjects. The OCR survey file discussed above offers a means to 
locate lea's where language minority students are concentrated. However, 
one would also wish to include language minority students who are rela* 
tively isolated. 

Second, the definition requires a design approach that includes a 
strong student case study component, so that ^1 social institutions that 
influence educational or linguistic consequences for students can be iden- 
tified and examined. Just as with the Second Definition/ the study would 
require extensive use of ethnographic and anthropological methods. 
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3* t Background 



The Social Perspective 

When one generation hands on its cultural heritage to the next/ three 
more or less distinct transactions are involved* First/ the society passes 
on its material goods. Second/ it transmits culturally determined behav- 
iors* Third/ and nost significantly, the society passes on its particular 
conceptualizawion of the universe (Weltanschauung), This includes the ele- 
ments that reside in the range of meanings and attitudes that members of 
any society attach to their verbal symbols — not only customary behavior, 
but also concepts such as space and time/ and generalized goals and aspira- 
tions* In Durkheim's (1915) words/ these categories of understanding are 
"priceless instruments of thought which the human groups have laboriously 
forged through the centuries and where they have accumulated the best of 
their intellect capital." The continuity of these categories of under- 
standing from one generation to the next depends primarily in its embed- 
ding in language/ the most direct and comprehensive expression of the group 
social experience (Goody and Walt/ 1962-63)* For the speakers of "marked" 
(Fishman/ 1966) languages/ the continuity of the categories of understand- 
ing may be threatened by assimilation. In the view of many proponents/ the 
maintenance of cultural continuity should be a primary consequence of bi- 
lingual education. Thus the consequences of bilingual education ^or chil- 
dren need to be addressed not only at a short term/ immediate/ level of 
achievement scores/ school retention/ and the like/ but within the larger 
context of the transmission of culture* 

Although emphasis has been placed in incorporating a "cultural com- 
ponent" into many bilingual education programs/ little serious research has 
been conducted in the areas of cultural transmission and the consequences 
for children's later ascription values (patterns of attribution of events 
to sources or causes). The instructional features study should consider 
the long*term consequences of the transitional program's approach to 
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cultural and linguiaLic assimilation^ as opposed to those of maintenance 
pro9rajns. Long tetiu sociocultural effects should be linked to the mote 
conunonly cited socioeconomic effects in formulating the definition of the 
consequences for children of bilingual education. Short term consequences 
should surely not be excluded— 'they are/ after ^If measureable and n^y be 
useful ^s surrogate variables~but they should be seen in their long term 
social context. 

Th^ Academic perspective and Life Chances 

Educational institutions in the United States are influenced by the 
need for education that produces the expertise that is indispensable for 
modern bureaucracy.* Growing evidence suggests that ''new" and "relevant" 
curricula/ i.e. "non-elite*" education/ may restrict the supply of qualified 
persons for socially and economically advantageous positions^ which are 
usually held by persons who have pursued more elite, traditional educa- 
tional careers. Evidence that education has been used as a mean of cul- 
tural selection may be found in many sources. (See, e.g., Boudon (1973) 
and Persell (1977).) 

The definitive new work by Jencks (1979) clearly shows the relation 
between total years of education and economic success. Thus examination 
of the potential of bilingual education for helping "marked" populations 
in the attainment of continuity of education from kindergarten to the 
post secondary level is an important factor for future life chances. No 
bilingual education stydy can ignore this major outcome for students. 

The recent research results confirmed those built up, on less firm 
methodological grounds, in the preceding three decades. Hollingshftad*s 
(1949) study of Eljntown school children shows that employers use education 



Max Weber had already commented about the phenomenon m Europe in 1922, 
See H. Gerth and CM. Mills, From Max Weber < Sssays in Sociology (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan ?aul, 1948), op 240-44. 




as a means of selecting employees with middle*class attributes. A survey 
of employers In nationally prominent corporations indicated that they 
regarded college degrees as important in hiring potential managers, not 
because they were thought to ensure technical skills, but rather to indi- 
cate "inotivation" and "social experience." Ladinslcy (1963) reports that 
among lawyers, predicted differences are clear; graduates of the law 
schools attached to elite colleges and universities are more likely to be 
employed in prestigous firms than graduates of Catholic or coniniercial law 
schools. These examples are all part of a clear cut pattern linking elite 
education with more desirable jobs, beyond the actual training impartedi 
In fact, better educated employees are not generally more productive* among 
samples of factory ^^orkers, maintenance men* departmxint store clerks* tech* 
nicians, secretaries, bank tellers, engineers, independent research scien- 
tists, military personnel and federal civil service employees (Berg* 1970). 
Approximately 60 to 70 percent of the American business elite come from 
upper-*class and upper-middle*class families, and fewer than 15 percent 
from working-class families (Cosin, 1972). Thus education may be regarded 
more as evidence of membership in an elite group than of specific technical 
skills or achievement. Most linguistic minority students do not/ as a 
birthright/ belong to this groupi T^ierefore/ if they are to join it, 
education must provide the means* 

The value to students of academic instruction depends on their per- 
sonal agendas, which are in part consequences of the educational process i 
Coleman (1964) found that attitudes of high school students towards aca- 
demic achievement, and their appreciation of adult values and expectations, 
depended on the congruence of these attitudes with their feelings about 
what is socially rewarding. The most able persons tend to compete in 
activities that offer the greatest social rewards. The congruence between 
school'' culture and community-culture will/ therefore/ tend to determine the 
effectiveness of the school. Thus bilingual education in the classroom 
needs to be examined vis-a-vis the culture of the community. 
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The existence of subcultures comprising groups of people who share a 
sense of status equality and of participation in a common culture/ gives 
individuals their fundamental sense of identity, particularly in distinc- 
tion to individuals from other groups in who^e culture they do not parti- 
cipate comfortably* Max Weber has identified three sources for such 
associational groupings t 



1) Differences in life style based on economic situations* 

2) Differences in life situations based on pover position. 

3) Differences in life situations deriving from cultural 
conditions or institutions* such as geographical origin, 
ethnicity/ religion, education* or intellectual/ 
aesthetic cultures* 



Thus the influence of schools on the student's relation to particular 
status cultures (both in and outside the classroom) is one of the most 
profound consequences for students* The influence is strongest when'the 
style of the education is closely identified with the status group that 
controls employment* 

Traditionally/ members of the working and lower-middle classes have 
recognized this and have seen educational attainment as a means for 
Inward social mobility. Thus social consequences of education might 
involve any of the following processi^s: 



1) Enhancing the chance of upward movement in the 
educational ladder . 

2) Fostering the acquisition of the values and manners 
of particular status cultiires/ insuring a congruence 
between the educational culture of employers/ and the 
educational culture of prospective employees* 

3) Facilitating induction into groups or subcultures 
associated 'rfith the educated elite. 
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The earliest test of successful induction into the status group is the 
success of the student in schools maintained/ for the most part/ by the 
majority group. ThuS/ even though grades and academic performance may 
not be accurate indicators of individual worth, they are crucial early 
Indicators in the track that leads to success in the socioeconomic system. 
Clearly/ then/ academic success per se is among the most important con- 
sequences to be considered- The degree to which bilingual education can 
convey to the student the importance of academic success as a key to 
progress through the educational system/ is also a crucial consequence. 

The Linguistic Perspective 

Occasionally the study of bilingual education has been shaped by a 
conception emanating from the perceived negative effects resulting from 
knowLedc^e of two languages. Bilinguallsm has been viewed as a cause of 
interference leading to language and cognitive handicaps. For example/ 
see the research reviews by Darcey (1953)/ Worrall (1972) ^ Peal and Lambert 
(1962). The "balanced effect" hypothesis (McNamara/ 1966) explains and 
measures psychoLlnguistic differences between monolinguals and bilinguals 
by proposing that a child pays for his L2 skills through a decrease of LI 
skills. This hypothesis is important in understanding the need for moni" 
toring acquisition of the native language as an important variable in the 
study of significant features of bilingual education- McMamara's hypothe- 
sis has not yet been subjected to a rigorous field test, A useful longi- 
tudinal substudy would address this issue directly and is proposed in 
Planning Paper 4 of this planning assistance contract. 
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3.2 Definitions of "Consequences for children" 



The previous section provided an orientation towards '*consequences 
for diiidren" focused on long term cultural and linguistic results, and on 
direct socioeconomic effects. Immediate effects, during the school years, 
are only the first milestones towards the long term goals. Since long term 
effects cannot be measured in the instructional features study, sh,>rt term 
surrogates must be substituted in analyses. Among these variables are 
those listed by NIE in the RFP: perceptions of specialness; attitudes 
towards school, friends, famijly, community^ and culture; language use in 
the same domains; and performance on achievement tests. The problem in 
designing the instructional features study is not in understanding what 
should be the ultimate consequences of bilingual education, so much as to 
determine which available^ short term, measures most closely relate to more 
important long term consequences. The NIE suggestions are an attempt to 
nominate some of these critical variables. The bilingual features study 
should follow nIE's lead^ and select variables that are most likely to have 
enduring effects on the life of the student and his or 'her culture. 

Domains of variables specifically to be included are the cognitive, 
affective (particularly regarding attitudes toward self and culture), 
language use/ language proficiency (LI, L2) , academic success, life chances 
surrogates (e.g., grades, absences, disciplinary encounters, drop out 
rates), sense of social identity and role relations, personal agenda, and 
general world view (Weltanschauung). These variables should be considered 
in a variety of contexts, including the school, its environs, the family* 
and the community. The spectrum of variables to be considered should he 
as broad as possible. 

Thus^ the consequences to be assessed in the instructional features 
study should not be limited by our power to conceptualize but by our 
ability to measure or observe. In many previous studies, the designers 
have appreciated che importance of a broad spectrum of dependent measures 
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but have foundered in their attempts actually to use them* Tests like the 
Coopersmith and the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Scale tiAKS) 
"cover" important conceptual areas^ but are not generally recognized as 
valid, studies which used them have been criticized severely. The problem 
of consequences for children in the instructional features studies is thus 
not so much a conceptual one as a practical one of instrumentation* 

The definition of "consequences for children" implicit in Title Vli 
derives from the reasonable assuiirption that teaching English language 
skills is the first goal of bilingual education. This goal is one of those 
that any government-sponsored bilingual education program should pursue^ 
since it is unequivocally linked to the life chances of the student. The 
first definition to be presented broadened this goal only slightly. It 
represents an interpretation of the objectives of Title VII, stressing the 
compensatory aspects of the legislation. 

First Definition (bilingual education as compensatory education) 

The consequences for children that bilingual education 
aims to secure include (1) appreciation for their own culture 
and cultures different from their om, (2) acquisition of the 
skills neccessary to perform successfully in all English 
speaking classrooms^ (3) academic performance in content areas 
such as reading^ matheraatics, and social studies^ and (4) long 
term impact on life chances* Bilingual education is essen- 
tially compensatory for the social and economic penalties that 
may be incurred by membership in a linguistic minority group. 

This definition does not capture the range of sociocultural objectives 
expressed by the bilingual education community, nor does it sufficiently 
emphasize the goal of maintaining the native language. The long term 
impact on the students' life and culture should also be considered as 
important consequences of bilingual education. The following definition 
is an attempt to represent this point of view. 



Second Definition 

The long tenn consequences of bilingual education for 
students include substantial effects on the social/ linguistic, 
and attitudinal/ or economic status of the student/ and/ col- 
lectively, any substantial effects on the social status/ cul- 
tural status/ or linguistic variety of the student's culture. 
Ttie short term consequences include any effects that alter the 
student^s life immediately or bear substantially on the long 
term consequences. 

3.3 Implications for Design 

The implications for design of the two alternative definitions of 
consequences for students are not markedly different/ even though the 
definitions are from different philosophical positions. In either case 
designs are limited by the availability of valid'and reliable measures. 
In either case student tests must be supplemented by "soft" data from 
interviews with students, parents/ and teachers; informal and formal 
observations; collection of data by participant researchers; and/ espe- 
cially, student case histories. Both definitions also emphasis* potential 
long term significant consequences of bilingual education, particularly on 
the student's ultimate socio^^conomic status. Therefore/ both call for (1) 
initiation of a longitudinal study of a subsample of students through 
a period of several years/ (2) short run emphasis on "life chances" sur-* 
rogates such as grades, absences/ drop out/ etc./ and (3) the inclusion 
of students from the whole range of kindergarten/ primary, and secondary 
grades . 

These eir^hases are not meant to replace "hard" measures but to supple- 
ment them. Section 3.1 argued for inclusion of academic performance 
measures as life chances indicators if not for assessment of immediate 
outcome. Furthermore/ in the opinion of nearly ail persons consulted in 
preparing this product the L^nportance of language proficiency measures in 
both English and the native language was emphasized. Thore are/ of course, 
problems with validity and reliability both for academic performance and 
language proficiency/ particularly for non-Hispanic languages. These 
problems are discussed in Planning Papers 3 and 4 of this series. 



Either of these definitions would be difficult to i^nplement in the 
study. The first calls for identification of a bcoad base battery of tests 
and measures covering student attitudes and selt-'concept , language profi- 
ciency in English and tho native language/ and academic performance r as 
well as a variety of softer treasures. Because of the need to consider the 
reliability and validity of the measures carefullyj to gain acceptance. of 
them by meeting with members of the languages and cultures involved; and to 
clear them through several governing authorities^ it will not be feasible 
to assemble the entire battery in time for the first year of the study, 
1980-tjl. If tests are to be included they must, for the most part, be 
identified and specified in time foe use in the 1981-82 academic year. 
This implies that a two year (fla*a collection plan is required. Such a plan 
is presented in Planning Paper 4. 

The second definition is even broader^ since it calls for examination 
of "any substantial effects on the social, linguistic, attitudinal, or 
economic status of the student." The entirerange of variables discussed 
under the First Definition is included in the Second Definition as well, 
and requires the same approach to construction of a battery of tests and 
measures. But the definition implies that there may be tangible consequen- 
ces for students beyond those considered in the First Definition. These 
must be identified in the course of the features study, which must there- 
fore include exploratory case studies of students, preferably longitudinal. 
These studies would be used specifically to extend the framework of conse- 
quences to be considered. Again, a two year data collection effect is 
indicated . 

Furthermore, the Second Definition specifically includes effects on 
the students' language and culture as well as directly on the student. 
Under this definition, then, the language and culture of the community 
became necessary objects of study. The design should therefore include 
specific substudies of the community context of the student , and the 
interrelated attitudes of all participants of ^ bilingual education 
process . 




4. Instructional Features 



4. 1 Sackqrou nd 

^4onolingual instructional research education has in the past few years 
made progress along the route associated with the names ot Wiley, Berliner f 
Cooley/ and Leinhardt. Their definitive research has helped to erase 
disappointment in earlier (interactional) observation studies* where the 
lack of definitive results appears to have stemmed from two sources: 
insufficient attention to the stability and generalizability (stability) of 
measures, and insufficient knowledge about the variables that capture the 
most fundamental features of the process* 

Most earlier rese?;rch failed to find many relations, either positive 
or negative^ between product and process domains, especially with variables 
describing teacher behaviors* h reasonable explanation for this was that 
the generalizability of measures was low, so that correlations among th^ 
were substantially attenuated. To rectify thiSf Medley (1977) conducted 
a process-product study of teacher behavior^ in which each measure had a 
calculated generalizability of at least *7f so that attenuation was ruled 
out. This approach succeeded in making many relations out as the major 
source of null findings* In fact it was determined that although an 
oveirall factor in teacher beliaviors (''competence") was related to student 
achievement, specific behaviors were related to outcome in perplexing and 
counter-intuitive ways* The puzzle in fitting these interaction measures 
into an understandable model apparently originates in the complexity of the 
process and the role of individualization. 

Both the BTES and the instructional dimensions study (IDS) were based 
on relatively simple theoretical models of the instructional process 
(Berliner; Leinhardt, 1978). while the BTES focused on the use of instruc- 
tional time/ the IDS used the global process model exhibited in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1, Model of classroom processes 
(taken from Cooley and Lohnes 1976^ p. 191.) 
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In both studies, the general inability of measures was calculated and 
ungeneralizable measures discarded. Both of these studies succeeded in 
finding understandable relations between process and product/ not just 
because the variables were generalizable/ but because they clearly captured 
fundamental classroon^ instructional features. A combination of the BT&S 
and IJOS approaches/ concentrating on instructional tijne/ is a useful starting 
point in developing a conceptualization of bilingual education instruct 
tional features. In itself/ however/ this approach is not adequate for 
studies of bilingual education. The approach must be extended and modified 
in three ways. 

(1) First/ tiaie use in the classroom should be broken down not only 
by subject matter/ time-on^task/ etc./ but also by language of instruction. 
The need for a breakdown by language is clear. It will yield a profile 

of relative emphases on the two languages/ differentiated by content area 
(basic skills/ cultural/historical/ social studies/ etc). These time 
profiles/ examined in grade-^by^rade progression/ will be an effective way 
to classify program types. For example/ Fishman's (Table 1) classification 
would be easy to recognise. Table 2 gives simplified examples of time-^use 
profiles across aural-oral/reading-writing content areas and L1/L2/ 
to ilustrate patterns that might be found. The complexity of profiles that 
could be constructed is limited only by the ability to break down total 
time use into smaller and smaller segments. 

(2) The second extension is to include important qualitative features 
in the classroom. At the minimum/ these would characterise participation 
structures (Mehan/ 1979) and linguistic interaction patterns. In this 
framework/ communicative competence/ social conditions/ and the degree of 
congruence between classroom and community would be described* Simple 
counts of teachers/ aides/ and students by subgroup would be specified, 
and would yield knowledge about subgrouping practices by content area and 
language. The AIR study has already demonstrated that subgrouping is a 
significant feature in Bilingual Education. 




Societal Objective 
language shift 



Type 1 * Transitional bilingualism 

These programs do not strive towards goals 
of fluency and literacy in both language/ 
but are basically interested in arriving at 
a state of English monolingual normality 
just as soon as is feasible without injuring 
the pupil or arousing the community. 



Societal Objective 
language maintenance 
in the short run/ but 
might well lead to 
shift. 



iVpe II - Mdnoliterate bilingualism 

They indicate goals of development in both 
languages for aural-oral skills but do not 
concern themselves with literacy skills in 
the non-English mother tongue. 



Type 111 

Societal Objective « 
language maintenance 
with a certain effort 
at cultural maintenance. 



Biliterate bilingualism/ partial 
Seeks fluency and literacy in both languages/ 
but literacy in the mother tongue is restricted 
to certain subject matter/ most generally that 
related to the ethnic group and its cultural 
heritage . 



Societal ObjflCtivei 
language maintenance 
and development of 
minority language. 



Type IV * Biliterate bilingualism/ full 

Students are to develop adl skills in both 
languages in all domains. 



Table 1 . Fishman^s (1976) Classification 
of Bilingual Education Programs. 
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(3) The third extension is to the context surrounding the classroom 
including the school and its environs/ the family/ and the neighborhood. 
This requirement has been fully discussed in earlier sections of this 
report* 

Within the classrocsn/ the instructional features domain may include 
such variables as the size and configuration of space; the fit between 
teachers* ethnicity and degree of linguistic mastery of the students; 
exposure to cultural Items; choice of language of instruction {by content 
area); acceptance of dialects and of "modeling." Outside the classroom the 
domain may Include degree of involvement and real decision making power from 
parental and community quarters; administration/staff attitude towards the 
program; program management characteristics/ level of funding; and children's 
language use outside the classroom* itiese are only a few examples from a 
vast array of possibilities/ selected to characterize the domain/ not to 
define it. k content analysis of the features that have been discussed and 
analyzed in the literature Is presented in Planning Paper 2- we can 
classify significant instructional features in terms of place (classroom/ 
school and playground/ family/ and community) or by substantive locus 
(linguistic/ social/ and pedagogical/cognitive). The next paragraphs are 
organized according to the latter scheme* 

Linguistic Locus 

Dealing with the linguistic locus in the bilingual classroom requires 
a theory that can deal with heterogeneous speech communities , differential 
competence/ and the constitutive role of sociocultural features. It should 
take into account socioeconomic differences/ relative competency in LI and 
L2/ expressive values/ socially determined perception/ contextual styles/ 
and shared nonns* Since the nature of linguistic competence varies across 
cultures/ language use should be examined in its sociolinguistic context. 
The two interrelated features listed below are especially significant In 
describing language use in bilingual instructional settings* 
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(1) Verbal repertoire - the set of different linguistic 
varieties or codes on which the individual may draw, and 
the types of switching that occur among them. 

(2) Domains of Language pse - a parsimonious designation 
of thq occasions in which a linguistic variety or code 
in a verbal repertoir^^ is habitually chosen. 

The characterization of these variables for teachers and students/ 
inside and outside the classroomf will ca^^ture important overall features 
of the linguistic interactions* The analysis involved should not be 
confused with the traditional educational interaction approach* The focus 
is on purely linguistic features from an ethnographic/sociolinguistic 
perspective. 

The social Locus 

1t)e features discussed above belong to the area of coinmunicative 
competence* There might seem to be little point in separating linguistic 
features from social features/ since language is intrinsic to the social/ 
but there are social features that require additional, special attention* 
One would examine the social context as a defining mechanism/ and embed 
the classroom analysis in it* what is the social function of the mono- 
lingual/bilingual child? How does a bilingual program impact the involve- 
ment of the child in two languages, diglossic* or otherwise? Is the 
outcome true bilingualism/ or is it merely a functional distribution of 
language use? How do successive generations differ in language use? Which 
are the non-formal support mechanisms in tne coitmunities that foster 
bilingual education? To what extent do patterns of endogamy and exogamy 
influence language shift? 



^The tem diglossia was coined by Charles ^* Ferguson in 1959 to denote 
varieties of language within a canmunity/ specified according to use 
(purpose/ function}* 
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The PedagogicaX/ Cognitive hocus 



The pedagogicaX/cognitive Xocus of biXinguaX education features 
is famiXiar to most educationaX researchers. As discussed above/ an 
obvious starting point is the monoXinguaX instructional dimension research/ 
teacher competency research/ etc., but extensions and eXaborations are 
needed for biXinguaX education studies* For instance, instructional 
time-use needs to be differentiated by the Xanguage used in transactions. 
Teacher quaXif ications to be examined shouXd emphasize Linguistic eXementS/ 
incXude reading, writing, speaking, and Xistening in both LI and L2. 
These extensions are not compXex/ and do not need further exposition. 

4.2 Definitions of "InstructionaX Features" 

The first definition of the term ''instructional features'* focuses on 
the cXassroom. 

First Definition "BiXinguaX InstructionaX features" refers 
to the teaching and Xsarning process that occurs in the 
biXinguaX cXassroan/ including any classroom characteristics 
and behaviors that have consequences for Xinguistic minority 
students . 

This definition is usefuX and concentrates on the cXassroom domain, 
where most instructional research has ^so been focused. Butf in the 
opinion of most persons consulted/ it is too restrictive for a study that 
concentrates on Xanguage and cuXture, where much Xearning occurs outside 
the classroom. An extension of the definition ist 

Second Definition "BiXinguaX InstructionaX features" refers 
to the teaching and Xearning process that occurs in and around 
the schocX (cXassroom, pXayground, gym/ cafeteria/ administra" 
tive offices/ etc.)/ involving Xinguistic minority students. 
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This definition still does not take into account the fact that the 
student receives language instruction (formal and/or informal) in the 
streets at home, and in the coirmunity (€.9.^ in Saturday schools). can 
expand the definition still further: 

Third Definition "Bilingual Instructional features'* refers 
to th€ entire teaching and learning process that involves the 
linguistic minority ^tudent^ whether formal or informal^ in 
the classroom, the school, the home, and in the community. 

In this definition it is recognized that students* linguistic conpe* 
tence^ and language proficiency in LI and L2t is acquired in a variety of 
contexts and that a comprehensive study should include all significant 
learning contexts. This definition may be difficult to iinplement because 
out-of -class room measurement technology is not well developed. Opera* 
tionalizing the definition would immediately involve ethnographic and 
anthropological studies of the community and the playground, as well as 
qualitative and quantitative in^classroom studies, while this approach is 
within the state of the art^ its complexity cannot be minimized. 

4.3 Implications for Design 

The three definitions for instructional features ijnply three different 
physical domains for identification of features and their consequences. 
These are (1) the bilingual education classro<^r (2) the classrocm and 
its extensions, and (3) the entire environment of the student where 
learning takes place. 

These sajne domains are involved in establishing the study design 
alternatives that derive from the choice of a definition of **Bilingual 
Education." Therefore^ the choices of working definitions of the two terms 
must be coordinated. If '^bilingual education^ implies formal bilingual 
education projects^ then the examination of instructional features might 
concentrate on the bilingual education classroon* or the classroom and its 
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extensions. If "bilingual education** is approached from the perspective of 
the studentf however/ then it would be mandatory to consider instructional 
features in whatever domain bilingual education is examined. In other 
vordSf one would have to select the third/ most general definition of 
bilingual educational features. The design implications of adopting the 
Third Definition are that (1) contextual studies should be included in 
order to study features from outside the classroontf (2) student case 
studies should be ii^luded to determine which features of the out-of-school 
environment matter in the lives of the students* (3) anthropological and 
ethnographic techniques* or other exploratory methods, are required to 
determine the significance of contextual features for students, and (4) 
techniques must b** found for combining the qjalitativej exploratory 
components of the analysis vith confirmatory com^nents. 

4.4 Definitions of "Signif icant^' 

Webster's wew Collegiate Dictionary (1979) definition of the term 
"significant" is 

Significant - Having or likely to have influence or effects 
important/ weighty, probably caused by something other than 
mere chance. 

The definition suggested for this planning study specializes the general 
definition to the field of bilingual education, but does not change its 
meanings 

First Definition 

Significant means important instructional features, those 
likely to have consequences which are substantial and mean- 
ingful in children's lives. 

We have concluded that this definition is useful and appropriate for 
use in instructional features studies just as it standSf provided the 
terms "instructional features" and ''consequences*' ace given operational 
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definitions, ynf ortunatelyr the term "significant" has other meanings in 
educational research/ and these should be examined in order to avoid 
confusion. This confusion has mostly arisen between the concepts of 
statistical significance and practical significance. A quantitative 
"effect" is statistically significant at the level of (say) .05 if a 
standard statistical hypothesis test results in rejection of the null 
hypothesis, where the test is constructed to limit rejection by chance 
alone to a probability .05. Thus statistical significance has more to do 
with the sample size than the size of the effect. For a large enough 
sample size any "effect even those that do not truly exist, is "statis- 
tically significantr" unless the research design is perfectly controlled, 
and the statistical model exactly correct. The jnagnitude of the effect is 
of far greater practical importance than its statistical significance when 
samples are large. Despite this, much of the literature and practically 
all of the popular jnedia, describe results as "significant" when they 
actually mean "statistically significant." The use of the word "^signi- 
ficant" in the instructional features study must jnake this distinction 
clear when research results are reported. 

A second use of the word "significant" Is in the phrase "practical 
significance." This use comes closer to the jneaning of the term ^s it 
should be used in bilingual education studies. An effect has "practical 
significance" if its magnitude is deejned great enou<?h to have practical 
"consequences. WIE uses the phrase "consequences for children which are 
substantial" to indicate practical significance. The problem of ^ecifying 
the degree to which consequences for children are "substantial" or "prac- 
tical" must be squarely faced, it should be agreed upon beforehand what 
will be considered to be of low, medium, or high practical significancer 
both f*- jntitative and qualitative consequences. 

Unfortunately this does not solve the problem of determining 
whether a given feature is significant. To do so, one :nu3t connect 
exi5tence or variation of a specific feature causally to consequences 
for students. This raises two problems. First/ in naturalisticr retro- 
spective designs like those contemplated for the instructional features 
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study definitive stat^ents about causal relations cannot be made. Instead/ 
one must matce weaker causal inferences based on associational analyses. 
While this compromise has been generally accepted in educational research/ 
there are special problems in an instructional features study. There are 
so many statistically correlated features that it will be difficult to 
ascribe the cause for a given effect to any one feature. Thus we lack the 
ability to determine for certain whether a specific feature actually causes 
an observed ccnsequence. That is why the First Definition uses the phrase 
"liStely to have consequences" and not "^have consequences." As a result, 
the definition is inconvenient to operationalize. It relies too much on 
the opinions of researchers (however informed) about what is "^liStely." 

A different approach may serve the purposes of the study better. 
Consider a large and diverse sample of bilingual and monolingual projects. 
Suppose that each project anid its context is observed in detail by an 
ethnographer/ for a period long enough for all of its features to be 
manifested. Mow suppose the ehtnographic protocols are content-analyzed to 
determine a consistent frameworSt of features that describe the recorded 
phenomena. These features could be termed "^phenomenologically significant" 
because they are a parsimonious organization of observed phenomena/ i.e.f 
they describe the process economically. 

Second Definition An instructional feature is phenomenologi- 
cally significant if it parsimoniously describes classroon^ 
school^ or community phenomena in bilingual education^ and it 
is conceptually generalizable . 

This definition, unliSte the earlier ones ^ can be readily operation- 
alized (by actually conducting the exercise described in the last paragraph) 
and is consistent with a phenomenological approach to the instructional 
features study. 




4,5 Implications for Design 



The two definitions imply two different philosophical approaches to 
the instructional features study. In the firsts a feature is "significant" 
if it has tangible effects — i.e. the definition is product-oriented. In 
the second definition^ a feature is "significant^ if it seems to be an 
indispensable component of the phenomenology of the classroom or its 
context — i.e. the definition is pcocess-oriented. 

If the firsts product-oriented definition is selected, then the 
possible effects of each feature must be judged in order to determine 
whether or not a given feature is significant, since the research base for 
the effects of particular features is weak (See planning Paper 2), there 
will be little empirical knowledge on which such judgments can be based. 
On the other hand the second/ process-oriented definition is not difficult 
to implement. This definition is in fact nearly identical to that used 
implicitly by classroon ethnographers vho judge a feature significant if it 
is a stable or recurrent phenomenon that seems indispensable in under- 
sUnding events of the classroon. If this definition is adopted a frame- 
work of ''signif icanf* instructional features can be constructed in the 
straightfor'rfard manner presented in Planning Paper 4. 
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5 . Model. 



5*1 Background 

Weil and Joyce (1972) present the following de inition of an ^^jca^' 
tional model/ which expresses succinctly the manner in which the word is 
generally used ainong both teachers and researchers. 

Model — "A pattern or plan* which can be used to shape a 
curriculum or course to select instructional materials/ and 
to guide a teacher's actions." 

The RFP for this planning project included a definition from a similar 
perspective • 

Models < the definition can suggest highly specified instruc- 
tional programs in which educational philosophy and all 
aspects of educational practice (fron entry through instruc- 
tion to assessment) are spelled out. . . . 

The common element of these two definitions is the characterization of the 
model as a controlling device, i.e./ as a. guide for teachers* actions. A 
member of the bilingual education advisory panel pronounced/ simply/ that 
"A model is a bureaucratic representation." This pronouncement seems to 
Indicate that an educational model is only bureaucratic r i^e., that it does 
not have much to do with the actual phenomenology of the classroom. 

The model defined by this approach will be termed an " administrative 
model " in this report. An administrative model can have been developed in 
one of two ways. Ic may either be based on hypotheses «bout bilingual 
education that have not yet been empirically /erified/ or It may consist of 
specifications of a pattern of classroom features that have proven effective. 
The ii-odel/ although it is used administratively/ may be empirically derived. 




However, the review of the research literature presented in Planning Paper 
2 (A Bibliography of Significant Features in Bilingual Education Programs) 
shows that there are few data on bilingual education that tie specific 
instructional features to consequences for students. Therefore* nost of 
the models in use are based on hyptheses that may be reasonable but which 
have no empirical foundation. 

In the RFP for this planning assistance contract, kIE notes that one 
alternative for the definition of a model is that it 

. . . can suggest instruct^'^nal or classroom organization or 
management features (e-g-, pupil/toacher ratios, teacher 
qualifications f the most effective method of teaching English 
in a bilingual/bicultural program, or instructional materials 
and programs). 

In this definition^ the model is related directly with the pattern of 
instructional features as they actually occur. This niodel could either be 

an administrative guide for teaching behaviors* or it could simply 
reflect district patterns of observed features. The point is that the 
model is tied to specific features and not to vague objectives. Such models 
are potentially the most valuable for improvement of bilingual instruc- 
tional practices/ because they are so specific/ and can be implemented 
fairly simply. These models also lend themselves well to econometric 
models of costs, since resource-absorbing features are included in the 
model description* 

The language of the Bilingual Education Act indicates that the 
Congressional defini;;ion of a model follows these lines. The following 
sections from the legislation i' "'rate this general orientation. 
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Section 703 (b) : The comntissioner shall distribute suggested models 
with respect to pupil-teacher ratios, teacher qualifications, and 
other factors affecting the quality of instruction in bilingual 
education programs. 

Section 731 (d) ; The Commissioner shall develop models for programs 
in bilingual education which may include suggested teacher-pupil 
ratios, teacher qualifications and other factors affecting the 
quality of instruction offered and shall represent a variety of 
types of such programs... 

Section 742 (b) (1) (2) (6) and (8)* Research activities shall 
include studies to determine and evaluate effective models for 
bilingual*bicultural programs^ studies to determine language 
acquisition characteristics and the most effective method of 
teaching English within the context of a bilingual-bicultural 
program; studies to determine the most effective methods of 
teaching reading to children and adults vho have language profi- 
ciencies other than English; studies to determine the critical 
cultural characteristics of selected groups of individuals for 
purposes of teaching culture In the prograit\. 



The definition of "model" to be used in the instructional features 
study must at once be responsive to the needs expressed in the Con^ires- 
sional mandate, and be consistent with the phenomenolcgical ceality of 
bilingual education. The legislation seems to indicate that Congress would 
like to have models of proven effectiveness available for local implementa- 
tion. A model expressed in terms of its features answers these requirements. 



The most definitive test for effectiveness of a model involves setting 
up experimental classrooms in which features are varied in a systematic 
experimental design. Such a planned variation study is inceasible within 
the time and budget of the instructional features study. In fact, even if 
they could be conducted, such studies are premature in bilingual education 
research. Not enough is yet known about the specific models that appear 
promising. The instructional features study is a preliminary step in 
obtaining the knowledge base required to formulate empirically based models 
that appear to be effective. 
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The working definition of a model for the instructional features study 
should lend Itself well to identification of classes of programs that 
appear to be Affective. Moreover/ the model should be one that can readily 
be implemented experinientally. Tiiis leads to the definition of a phenomenon 
logical model as one formulated on the basis of the data itself and which 
may or may not represent an external administrative model. Phenomenological 
and administrative models are the bases for the two definitions formulated 
below. 

5.2 Definitions of "Model" 

The characteristics of administrative and phenomenological models have 
been discussed above ^ and either definition is suitable for the instruc- 
tional features study. However, the choice is an important one, since it 
governs the basic orientation of the study. The two options are as followst 

First Definition (Phencmenological) An instructional model 
is a pattern or cluster of significant instructional features 
as they occur naturally. Models are distinct if they represent 
different approaches to bilingual education as practiced in 
the classroom. 

Second Definition (Administrative, "whole Model," Approach) 
A bilingual education instructional model is an overall pattern 
or plan/ more or less well defined, that can be used to shape 
curriculum^ select instructional materials, guide teachers' 
actions, or in general, to control the instructional features 
of bilingual eaucati^. 
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5,3 Implications for Design 



The phenomeno logical definition of a bilingual education "model" 
fits In best with a research approach that stresses microethnography 
and an exploratory approach to development of knowledge. Models are 
Identified directly from the data by statistical and qualitative examina-* 
tion of the patterns of features that occur. The resulting models can be 
seen as a means of organizing phenomenolog ical data about instructional 
features into understandable/ parsimonious categories. The models may or 
may not represent distinct philosophical approaches to bilingual education/ 
butf by their construction/ they will definitely represent distinct 
ope r at ional approaches . 

The phenomenolog icrl model may have been guided by an administrative 
[nodel specifying th^ features (as in a planned variation study) but it need 
not have been. Thus its use in the instructional features study requires 
no conjecture abou* the Intention of the program implementecs. 

The second major strength of the phenomenolog ical approach is its 
usefulness for inrprovement of instructional practices. If distinct 
phenomenological models appear to have distinct consequences for studentSf 
it is reasonable to suppose that instruction can be improved by modeling it 
after the apparently superior phenomenological model. Since the phenonen- 
ological model is described in terms of its features/ a corresponding 
administrative model can be defined by specifying each feature to be 
implemented, rather like a recipe. Although the retrospective nature of 
the instructional features study means that it cannot prove the causal 
connections anvong variables/ it can produce Information that can be 
reasonably treated as causal by reasonable decision makers. 

To use the second (administrative) definition in the studies one would 
collect curriculUi;) materials, read concept papers and model definitions, 
and interview persons connected with the projects. Management features and 
the forms of administrative control, recruitn^ent, training, etc., would be 
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examined. From these data a characterization of the features of the 
modeli as intended by its implementors i could be determined. In practice 
this process is complex and requires considerable judgment. 

Since one objective of the study is to determine effective models 
for bilingual instruction it will be necessary to classify projects into 
different administrative model' types and to compare the consequences for 
students across different types. This would involve the study in a new 
set of problems involving the degree of implementation of different models. 
Thus, if the administrative (trfiole) model approach is used to examine the 
instruction process , a study of the relation between the process and the 
model, i.e., an implementation study, is needed. This would add greatly to 
the overedl complexity and expense of the instructioned features study. 

The phenomenological approach to model definition appears distiiictly 
superior. There ate fewer technical problems and the results will be more 
directly responsive to the Congressioned mandate. Furthermore the approach 
requires fewer assumptions about what ought to be, theoretically, and would 
help to ground the study more firmly on the realities of bilingual education 
instruct ioned practices. 
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